80                        GLADSTONE
proved that his Land Act of 1870 had been inade-
quate and must be expanded. Again in 1885,
after the first election In which the Irish democ-
racy had voted, the resultant triumph of Parnell-
ism showed that Ireland wished for Home Rule,
and that arguments to the contrary, drawn from
turbulence and outrage, were either irrelevant to
the issue or strengthened the Home Ride position.
Such frank speech, galling to the pride of the
audiences he was addressing, is a proof of intel-
lectual candour, infinitely refreshing in politics,
which are too often conducted in a world of
humbug.
From the point of view both of Gladstone and
England the election of 1868 has its peculiar im-
portance, for it was at this moment that Gladstone
decided to tackle the Irish problem and to devote
some thirty years to its attempted solution. In
1868 we are presented with the first fruits of this
decision, the Disestablishment of the Irish Church,
the Land Bill of 1870, and the unsuccessful Bill of
1873 to set up a Catholic University. This was
called the attempt to "cut down the three
branches of the Upas Tree/' that is to say, the
Protestant ascendancy in Religion, Land, and
Education. In 1880 Gladstone perceived that he
bad been unsuccessful; and the result was the
Irish Land Act of 1881. In i8865_after another
General Election, the programme was still per-
ceived to be incomplete. The result was the
Home Ride Bill of 1886. But here the " Old man